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REVIEW. 
MAY YOU LIKE IT. 


By a Country Curate.—Philadelphia: Printed for 
John Conrad, 1822. 12mo. p. p. 272. 


Our readers, at least those of them who were so fortu- 
nate as to peruse it, will not have forgotten the beautiful 
and pathetic Tale of “2 Merchant’s Wife,” which ap- 
peared in our first five or six numbers ; and for which we 
were indebted to the English edition of the work now an- 
nounced as published by Mr. Conrad. ‘“* May you Like 
it,’”’ is an interesting volume of tales similar to that of the 
“Merchant’s Wife ;” interspersed occasionally with poet- 
ical effusions, characterized by a simplicity and excellence 
equally remarkable and captivating. Although the author, 
for reasons set forth in his Preface, has thought proper to 
conceal his name; yet from the manner in which he makes 
this concealment, we may reasonably suppose him to be 
no obscure personage. We only learn from his Preface, 
however, that he is of “* Trinity College ;”’ and that his 
name and reputation could gain nothing by the celebrity 
even of this excellent production. 

Till we read this work, we must confess we were whol- 
ly ignorant of the power which could combine the glow- 
ing interest of the incidents of a Novel, with that pure de- 
votional feeling and pious sentiment, which the author 
here contrives, so beautifully, to blend with the daily 
events, and common transactions of life ; without running 
into that cant, and pharisaical style, so offensive to reason, 
piety and taste. The object of the author is professedly, 
the vindication of Religion ; but so skilfully has he drawn 
his figures, so naturally has he finished the colouring of all 
his portraits, that «2musement only appears, on the face 
of the work to have been his aim. And it is utterly im- 
possible, not to be both amused and delighted with its in- 
structive pages, beaming in the full and mellow radiance 
of Religion and Fancy. Fraught at the same time, with 
animation and piety, and as remarkable for sprightliness, 
as a solemn feeling of chastened devotion, the reader is 
imperceptibly drawn into the same hallowed feelings, be- 
fore he is aware of having left the sunshine path of imagi- 
mation and fiction. Such 1s in reality the magic of the au- 
or’s genius, that you are led away captive to Religion, 
yhile you were only dreaming of the brightest creations 
of fancy, and toying with the Muses, in levity and rapture. 


power of excelling in the Pathetic, which nature only 
could bestow ; and which we never before experienced to 
the same degree. Few pages can be read without experi- 
encing that sudden concentration of feeling at the heart, 
which causes the involuntary tear to bedew the cheek. 
And all this too, is pleasurable, is rapture, the utmost lux- 
ury of feeling and of thought. 

The style of the writer, like his sentiments and opinions, 
is characterized by simplicity ; and of all previous authors, 
we think he most resembles Goldsmith, that fascinating 
child of Nature and of Genius, whom none can cease to 
remember, and none remember without delight aud ad- 
miration. : 

The Tales lose none of their merit, or interest, but ra- 
ther impart increased pleasure and instruction, by being 
sometimes connected with the sympathies and concerns of 
the youthful. The Two Young Mothers—The Mer- 
chant’s Son— The Brothers—Rosine—Naomi—all depict 
the most interesting—the most fascinating period of life. 

In fine, this excellent volume#is equally adapted to the 
old and the young, the grave and the gay—trom the fe- 
male in her teens, to the antiquated philosopher, rigid in 
judgment, and burdened with knowledge ; and we ardent- 
ly hope jt will meet with that wide diffusion among all 
class of Feaders, to which its merits entitle it, and which 
all who would aid the cause of virtue, Religion and a taste 
for pure reading, will assist in promoting. 

As a further specimen of the work, we shall present the 
reader with the sketch entitled, 

*« MARGARET. 


“ Margaret had arranged every thing after her frugal dinner was 
tinishe«|, and she sat down to her work at her cottage window. She 
had worked some time, when her little girl, who was then playing 
near her, asked her to walk out. “ Waita little while, my love,” said 
Margaret ; “ wait UIT have finished my work, and we will go.” ‘The 
little girl was shortly repaid for the patience with which we sat down 
vear her mother, quitely waiting Ull she wos regcy. They were soon 
on the smooth sea shore. It was a clear, calm afternoon in October; 
the clouds, which had rendered the morning wet and gloomy, had 
passed away, and the sun shone brightly on the gently agitated waves, 
which bore every now and then to the sparkling pebbly shore, (and 
left there frequently,) their fringe of surf and sea weeds. They linger- 
ed long by the sea side, for Margaret thought there was a distant 
chance of her husband’s boat returning earlier than usual. * My fa- 
ther will not come yet, mother,” sau! her little girl, “ if you are look. 
ing so for him.”—* No, he will not, my dear,” answered Margaret, 
who had stood, forgetful of every thing else, gazing on the sea, “ we 





To the intense interest of the story, the author adds a| 


will go home” ‘They returned, and Margaret sat again with her 
work by the open window, singing cheerfully to her child. At last, 
she found that her eyes beeame a httle wearied, and the light was 
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growing dim; on looking out of the window, she perceived that the 
sun was sinking into the western waves; no little snowy. sail, howev- 

er, appeared in the distance; she put her child to bed; she left the 

bed room door pardy open, and sang very softly; the smiling child 
soon fell asleep, hearing only, for a short time, her mother’s sweet 
voice. Margaret ceased singing, tor it became darker. The sun had 
quite set, and a long broken line of crimson light alone blended with 

the dark lead-coloured ocean; the same hue melted into the dusky 

sky. It grew darker and darker: Margaret leant her whole head out 
of the window, and strained her sight, but she could now see nothing. 
Turning her head partly round, she listened, but even the faint breeze, 
which had curled the waves so stightly, had died away ; the dul) sul- 
len dash of the heavy billows, as they fell upon the shore, was alone 
heard by her “ What a delightful evening,” said the affectionate 
wife, as she saw the bright beacon flame sparkle into light: “ Oh, he 
will soon be home.”? She shut the window, s‘irred the dull embers 
of her fire, and put on a fresh pile of turf; she lit her candle, and 
jaced it on the window, that the light might assist the blazing fire to 
illumine the room She always lighted her cottage windows, to make 
them a beacon to her husband.— Margaret sat down again, and began 
to grow a little anxious; there were many books lying on the table, 
but, though one she had been reading was still open, she felt that she 
could not, hardly dared, open any book, but the bible ; she opened tt 
hastily and gladly: almost angry with herself for having thought of 
reading any other, She opened the book at the second chapter of 
Jeremiah, and her eye wandered over the page, till it rested on the 
25th verse. “Yet thou sayest, because I am innocent, surely his an 

ger will turn from me; behold, LE will plead with thee, because thou 
sayest, | have not sinned.” Sie stopped, and sighed deeply ; for she 
remembered that she had, but a few days before, felt a sort of fatse 
pride and confidence in herself, because, in recalling her pas! life, she 
dic not remember having committed any crime. “ Thad forgotten,” 
she said to herself, * Ehad quite forgotten how often 1 fad been un 

grateful to God; how often I have been unjust to my nm ighbour, aud 
ill-tempered ; and how far I have fallen short of the divine example, 
my Saviour has given me” 

She continued sad snd thoughtful, regarding nothing, till, as the ab- 
straction of her mind slowly dissipated, she was roused by the an 
wearied clicking of the clock, which, with that faint noise, we are un 
able to account for, in a dying fire, alone brok. upon the perfect still 
ness of every thing around her; her eyes had been unconse ously fixed 
on the dialy she had.only now noticed the lateness of the bour, and 
starting up, she ag in made up the fire, and opened the window, The 
beacon no longer 'winkled brightly, she saw only « dull red spot, 
which grew gredually fainter, and at last entirely vanished Snatching 
up the candle, she went out, but a lurid halo encircled its flame, «s/ 
she held it over her head and looked around ; a deep fog was becom- 
ing thicker, she could hardly @istinguish the blaze which brightened 
her cottage windows : slowly and sadly she returned, listening as she 
walked back ; but no voice, no step, was heard. Many, many fears 
rushed over her mind; and no hope, that she could be of any use to 
her husband, came with those fears: in a storm, she could have de* 

ended that the beacon might be seen; she could now do nothing; 
for cottage could not be left with her unprotected chijgjand with 
the tear of not being able to return through the fog, conld no! 
carry out her child with her, when, even to guide her own steps 
would be a task of difficulty and danger. Th. surges sounded more 
faintly, and she remem}: rec! that the tide was going out, and that the 
rocks near the shore, at low tide, presented dangers she dreaded to 
think of. “Oh' he will perish,” she cried, 4 €an do nothing. 
Nothing ?” stie added, as she looked at the open bible.“ Oh, yes,” 
she said, ** there is one who is a present help in time of trouble,” 1) 
an instant, she recollected her superstition in consulting the word o! 
God before, as a mere book of fate. “ Ought IT,” ssid she, “ when 
reading this book, to have doubted ? What is the proof of my relh- 
gion, my faith in God’s goodness, when I thus allow my pores to dic 
away ? Does it not say, ‘ commune with your «wn heart, alwPbe still?” 
‘Be not afraid, only believe.’—I1 do, I do believe,” she said, and calm- 
ly knelt down. She prayed long and fervently, and, on rising up, felt 

her mind composed and prepared, gently repeating to herself, “ on'y 
believe.” Taking the candle, she entered her child’s room : she g»z- 
ed at its little smiling lips, the eyes just shining through their Jong 
dark eyelashes; and the resy cheek, wiich pressed the swelling pit- 
Jow beneath it; and was quite happy. Margaret was still looking at 
her sleeping child, when a voice was heard at the cottage door: it 
spoke again : she could not mistuke the tones, and, weeping with joy, 
she was soon encircled by the arms of her smiling husband. 
——— 
THE AUTHOR’S JEWEL, 


NO. I, 











Fling o’er the Age thy renovating beam, 

And in refalgent splendour move unseen : 

Go ! little book, but ah! of ill beware ;— 

Please all alike—the dull, the wise, the fair 

Till Time enamovaed of thy lucid flame, 

Shall waft thy-—-WVothings to immortal Fame. 
I am about to dedicate this paper to the 2ge We Live 
in. Itis said to be a Literary Age. I am sorry for it. 
having the less chance of success ; and if I am suddenly 
carried off by the paroxysms of fancy or genius, which | 


of Dulness; why I shall be left to rot without interment, 
(the death of a Literary Dandy being too common an oc- 
currence to attract attention !) like a man in the plague, 


maker’s Heaven, without exciting one sigh of sorrow, one 
tear of affection, and without giving birth to a solitary 
Elegy to console me for my dissolution. Heavy afflic- 
tion thus to sink into obiivion in unsung silence. This isa 
hard fate, but it isthe fate incident to a Literary age. Yet 
the present is said to be the grand era of Feeling, Senti- 
ment, Science, and Philanthropy ; and we shall certainly 
not dispute one syllable of all the prety things which the 
Age is disposed to say of itself; especially as we constitute 
an atom of it, and must share in its virtues and—vrenowwn ! 
But to the point—the Present Age has stepped forth upon 
the proscenium of History, and proclaimed to the gene- 
rations of .dfter dimes, (with great modesty, to be sure!) 
‘‘T am the most Feeling, the most Philanthropic, the most 
Religious, the most Scientific, the most Polite, and the 
most Literary Age, that ever did, or ever can exist !”’ 
To this eulogy of Self on its superiority over the resi 
of the world, we can only respond Amen! And humbly 
address ourselves accordingly, 


To the most Feeling, Philanthropic, and Literary Age 
that ever existed. 


MOST GENTLE AGE, 


1, thy unworthy slave, here present at the footstoo! 
of thy ineffable perfection, the “ uthor’s Jewel,” the on- 
ly diamond, of precious stone, that abounds in the track 
less wilds of the Northern Continent of America This 
Jewel is generally found very prominent, like the Uni 
corn’s horn, in the heads of vain authors, or insane pvets. 
Of the lustre and value of that which [ here present to 
thee, thou! Oh Age of Wisdom ! art the best Judge. Whe- 
ther it is destined to enrich the heads of beaux. or add te 
the beauty of belles ;—whether it is a fish of the fowl spe: 
cies, or a fowl! of the fish kind, clammy or coral ; remai.s 
for time, Dr. Mitchell, and experience to decide. 
approbation of philosophers, cognoscento, or virtuosios, 
the Author’s Jewel would always feel extremely proud: 
and to find a snug little corner, in their cabinets of pre 
cious siones, would at once crown him with the glory 0. 
being cherished, and he would die contented, assured o 
the immortality—of privacy and dust. 

The jewel of the soul hath been wisely declared to bi 
—Virtue. The jewel of a woman—Chastity. The Jewe: 
| of an Author is his—Book ! Whether, therefore, Oh mos 
enlightened age, thou shouldst esteem this little tome « 
precious, or otherwise, is a matter of no moment—as | 
regards the ¢it/e thereof—it is still the Muthor’s Jewel. 
If it possess no lustre, it cannot adorn with effulgence, **: 





‘Thou precious Jewel of th’ o’erteeming head. 
Hence to the world to be by Sages read ' 


> 


‘high Altar of thy Perfection. it should shine feebly, le 


am always in danger of, for I have no dread of the gangrenc | 


or yellow fever ; | shali ascend to the Grocer’s or Trunk-§ 
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no maa dim it by the noxious breath of Criticism for which, 
Oh most philanthropic age, thou art so much distinguish- 
ed! <A perfection the more resplendent and wonderful, 
when we reflect, that aceording to the best authorities, in- 
cluding T'ristram Shandy and tie Dean of St. Patricks of 
old, it takes nine Crities and a Tom-Cat, to make one au- 
thor. 
Thine, Oh most Literary, Poetic, and 
Perfect Age—till Death, 
A LITERARY DANDY. 


a 


LOVE.—BY A LADY, 


In an enlarged and strong mind, love does not make such havoc as 
in &@ weak one; not that it is less capable of loving, but because it 
has more resources. [lt certainly is the most powerful passion of the 
mind; and when there is not a capability of other pursuits, it often 
engrosses and destroys. ‘lo die for love is no proof of tenderness, but 
of stupidity of mind and obstinacy of temper. The narrower the mind, 
the more it is lable to be devoured by whatever predominates over it 

If there was such a supersbundance of tenderness, that life itself 
must be the forfeit of its wounds, it would appear also on other occa 
sions ; hut you may see people dying for love who have not docility 
enough to give up a common argument. And why do they die? be- 
cause they have not docility enough to submit to the correction of dis- 
appointment. In violent minds, love will be a violent passion like all 
the rest. Violent unconquerable love shews the fury, not the tender- 
ness of the disposition. 

A tiirious man loves furionsly ; he can scarcely bear the object out 
of his sight; and is mad when he sees another enjoy that attention 
which he would hims: If engross. But in the midst of all his passion, 
he thinks less of cherishing the object of it, than of gratifying himself. 
He would not forego his love though the misery of its object should 
ensue; nor has he any idea of giving « happiness of which he must 
Hot participate, 

The phlegmatic love very rationally, and take plenty of time to con. 
sider whether every thing is proper andadvisable, before they «allow 
thémselves to feeFthe warm emotion; and when at length they have 
gravely and duly made up their minds to be in love, it is always with 
such prudent reserve, than in case of any mishap they soon recover, 
and are ready to love again as rationally apd as coolly as ever. Yet in 
youth, so congenial is love to the soul, that even these will sometimes 
suffer severely from, disappointed affection ; and having originally but 
aslender stock of tencierness, their next choice is generally from such 
Motives as render tHe connubial state a blank. 

The selfish and mean have their loves; and love with a thousand 
subterfuges and stratagems. It may readily be supposed, that those 
— would be soon appeased by a good jointure, for the loss of a 

eloved object. 

The volatile and fickle will love most merrily a thousand times, and 
laugh themselves out of it, without remembering one for whom they 
have sighed. 

The sensual love a great many, but soon forget; they have no 
friendship in their luve, because they hold no mental intercourse. 

The morose love, and sometimes (for man is exquisitely various) for- 
get all thew natural gloom, and become humanized and tame, nay, 
sometimes ridiculously elated ; but nature generally returns, and after 
marriage the gay plumage fades. 

When a man of dissipation loves, it is often with more than ordina- 
ry truth, tenderness, and delicacy ; because it must be something very 
exslted that can recall home his wild imagination, and concentrate 
those feelings so much accustomed to wander. And this is the reason 
for which a reformed rake is said to make the best husband. 

Men of business have generally little sentiment in love; they too 
often marry to make their house comfortable and secure, and there- 
fore the mind of the lady is sometimes not sufficiently considered. If 
she has a tolerablg person, and especially if she has a tolerable fortune, 
they fancy ticy have made just such a bargain as they wished for; and 
consider it with nearly the same emotions they consider any other bar 
gain in the way of trade. Yet we willingly allow that the numerous 
instances to the contrary fourm a respectable class in society. 

The melancholy make the most romantic lovers, and use all quaint 
conceits of valuing trifles belonging to the object of their love, and 
are tediously interested about the smallest concern relative to the said 
divinity; which is always insipid and ridiculous to others. They love 
and despair, despair and love, till they love despair itself; and fancy 
themselves ten times more in love than they really are. But this is 
an error common to all lovers. 


The sanguine love very beautifully ; they are not only liberal of 
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their affection, but they generously ascribe perfections to the selected 
object; there is a continual animation iu their passion, and those are 
the people who will quarrel and forgive a thousand and a thousand 
times. ‘The impetuosity of their emotions, however, renders them the 
victim of jealousy ; and though they bless largely, they are apt to be 
troublesome, unless they meet with a mind as impassioned as their 
own; yet they beautify their tenderness with much sentiment, for 
they have sv high an opinion of the object they love, or rather adore, 
that they never think they can address them too highly, or shew them 
too much observance. 

The grave tumble deeply in love, and love with all possible solem- 
nity, except—for love is a curious touchstone of the character—ex- 
cept the inspiring passion awaken dormant faculties, and brings forth 
animation unknown before ; then the formal loyer is sometimes the 
most antic monkey in society. 

The bashful lover sighs till he almost sighs himself away, before he 
resolves with a prodigious efiort to disburthen his mind ; and when he 
does summon up resolution, it is with such steril conciseness, and with 
so bad a grace, that he does not much recommend his course. Upon 
these men, refusals sink very deep, and often deter them from any 
further application to others, 7 


——— 
FROM THE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL, 
Account of the Pursuit and Capture of a Drove of Whales. 


1 nap landed at Mr. Leisk’s of Burra Voe in Yell, when & fishing- 
boat arrived with the intelligence that a drove of Ca’ing Whales” had 
entered Yell Sound. Females and boys, on hearing the news, issued 
from the cottages in every direction, making the hills reverberate 
with joyful exciamations of the event. The fishermen armed them- 
selves with a rude sort of harpoon, formed from jong iron pointed 
spits ;—they hurried to the strand, launched their boats, and at the 
same time stored the bottom of them with loose stones, lus was a 
large fleet of yawls soon collected from various points of the coast, 
which proceeded towards the entrance of the Sound. Some slight 
irregular ripples amoug the waves shewed the place where a shoal o: 
whales were advancing. They might be seen sporting on the surface 
of the ocean for at least a quarter of an hour, disappesring, and rising 
again to blow, The main object was to drive them upon the sand 
shore of Hamna Voe, and it was soon evident that, with their enemy 
in their rear, they were taking this direction, Most of the boats were 
range@th a semicircular form, being at the distance of about 50 yards 
from the animals. A few skiffs, however, acted as a force of reserve, 
keeping at some little distance from the main body, so that they might 
be in readiness to intercept the whales, should they change their 
course. Vhe sable herd appeared to follow certain leaders; who, it 
was soon feared, were inclined to take any other route than that which 
led to the shallows on which they might ground. Immediately the 
detached crews rowed with all their might, in order to drive back the 
fugitives, and, by means of loud cries and large stones thrown into the 
water, Jast succeeded in causing them to resume their previous 
courses this temporary diversion from the shore, the van of the 
boats was thrown into confusion ; and it was a highly interesting scene 
to witness the dexterity with which the Shetlanders handled their 
oars, and took up a new semicircular position in rear of the whales. 
Again the cetacea hesitated to proceed into the inlet, and again a re- 
serve of boats intercepted them in their attempt to escape, while a 
fresh line of attack was assumed by the main body of the pursuers. It 
was thus that €f@ whales were at length compelled to enter the Har. 
bokr of HemnaWee. Then did the air resound with the shouts that 
were set up bythe boaimen, whrle stones were flung at the terrified 
animals, in order to forec them upon the sandy shore of a small creek ; 
but before this object could be effected, the whales turned several 
times, and were as often driven back, None of them, however, were. 
yet struck with a harpoon; for if they were to fee! themselves wound- 
ed in deep water, they would at all hazards betake themselves to the 


open sea. The leaders of the drove soon began to ground, emitii 
at the same time a faint murmuring cry, as if tor rellef; the sand a 


the bottom of the bay was disturbec, and the water was losing it 

transparency. ‘The shoal of whales which followed increased, as they 
struck the shore, the muddiness of the bay ;—they madly rolled about, 
irresolute froin the want of leaders, uncertain of their course, and so 
greatly intimidated by the shouts of the boatmen, and the stones that 
were thrown into the water, as to be easily prevented from regaining 
the ocean. Crowds of natives of each sex, and of all ages, were anx- 
iously ‘collected on the banks of the voe, hailing with loud acclama. 
tions the approach of these visitants from the northern seas ;—and 





* The Ca’ing Whale, under the name of Del/phinus Deductor, is fig 
ured in Captain Scorseby’s work on the Arctic Regions. h 


exceeds 22 feet in length. 


seldom 
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then began the work of death, Two men, armed with sharp iron- 
spils, rushed breast-high into the water, and seizing each a fin of the 
nearest whale, bore him unresistingly along to the shallowest part of 
the shore. One of the deadly foes of this meekest of the inhabitants 
of the sea deliberately lifted up a fin, and beneath it plunged into the 
body of the animal the harpoon that he grasped, so as to reach the 
large vessels of the heart. A long state of insensibility followed, suc 
ceeded by the most dreadful convulsions ; the victim lashed the wa- 
ter with his tail, and deluged the land fora considerable distance: an- 
other death-like pause ensued ; throes still fainter and fainter were 
repeated with shorter intermissions, until at length he lay motionless 
on the strand. ‘The butchers afterwards set off in a different direc- 
tion, being joined by other persons assuming the same functions, Fe- 
male eerse, Ci appearing, by their hasty and uncertain course, to have 
been wrested from their progeny, and sucklings no less anxiously in 
quest of those from whose breasts they had received their nutriment, 
were, by the relentless steel of the harpooneer, severally arrested in 
their pursuit. Numerous whales which had received their death- 
wound soon lined the bay, while others at a greater distance were 
rolling about among the muddy and crimsoned waves, doubtful whi- 
ther to flee, and appearing like oxen to wait the return of their slaugh- 
terer. Wanton boys and females, in their anxiety to take a share of 
the massacre, might be observed to rankle with new tortures the gap- 
ing wound that had been made, while, in their blood-thirsty exulta- 
tion, they appeared to surpass those whose more immediate duty it 
was to expedite the direful business. At length the sun set upon a 
bay that seemed one sheet of blood: not a whale was allowed to es- 
cape; and the strand was strewed over with carcases of all sizes, mea- 
suring from six to twenty feet, and amounting to not fewer than eigh- 
ty in number. Several of the natives then went to their homes, in or- 
der to obtain a short repose ; but as the twilight in this northern tat- 
itude was so bright as to give little or no token of the sun’s departure, 
many were unremittingly intent upon securing the profit of their la- 
bour, by separating the blubber, which was of the thickness of three 
or four inches, It was suppo§ed that the best of these whales would 
yield about a barrel of oil; and it was loosely computed that they were 
on an average worth from L. 2 to L, 3 Sterling a-piece, the value of 
the lergest being as much as L 6, 

The division of the profits that accrue from these whales, was, from 
very ancient times, regulated by strict laws, which on the introduc 
tion of feudality varied from those of Denmark. “ As soon,” says Mr. 
Gifford, “as the whales are got ashore, the Bailie of the parish is ad- 
vertised, who comes to the place, and takes care that none of them 
are embezzled; and he acquaints the Admiral thereof, who forthwith 
goes there, and holds a Court, where the Fiscal presents a petition, 
narrating the number of whales, how and where drove ashore ; and 
that the Judge thereof may give judgment thereupon, according to 
law and the country practice. Whereupon the Admiral ordains the 
whales driven on shore to be divided into three equal parts; one of 
ihe parts to belong to the Admiral, one part to the salvers, and one- 
third to the proprietor of the ground on which the whale driven 
ashore; and he appoints two honest men, who are incall, to 
divide them equally. The minister or vicar claims the titfes of the 
whole, and commonly gets it; the Bailie also claims the heads for his 
attendance, and if the Admiral finds he has done his duty, the heads 
are decerned to him, otherwise not” In con nee, however, of 
frequent disputes that took place on this tri division ot the 
whales, the Earl of Morton, who was invested droits of Ad- 
miralty, appears to have compounded with t roprietors of 
Shetland, by agreeing to accept a definite share of th 
capture; but his successors have, I believe, reli d the claim al- 
together. 
















Method of rendering Cloth incombustibdle. 


M. Gay Lussac has found, that the most effectual solutions for ren- 
dering cloths incombustible, are solutions of muriate, sulphate, phospha- 
te and borate of ammonia, with borax, and also some mix‘ures of these 
salts. M Merat Guillot of Auxerres has shewn, that the acidulous 
phosphate of lime possesses the same property | When linen, musiin, 
wood, or paper, are dipped in a solution of that salt, of the specific 
gravity of from 1.26 to 1.39, they become completely incombustible. 
They may be charred by an intense heat, but they will not burn. 


Cave of Kirkdale in Yorkshire. 


Some time ago a short account of the discovery of fossil remains of 
the hyzna and other animals in a cave or fissure at Kirkdale in York- 
shire, was read before the Wernerian Society, This interesting spot 
has been examined with great care by Professor Buckland, who has 


don. The fissure or cave, as it is termed, extends 300 feet into a so- 
lid oolite rock, and varies from 2 feet to 5 feet in heigth and breadth. 
Its bottom is covered with a layer, about a foot thick, of mud, which 
is partially encrusted with calcsinter. It is in this mud that the fossil 
animal remains are found imbedded The bones are in a nearly fresh 
state, siill retaining their animal gelatin. They are mostly broken and 
gnawed in pieces, and are intermixed with teeth. Portions of the 
dung of the former inhabitants of this fissure were met with, and 
which, on examination, was found to have the chemical prop: riies of 
the feces of the canine tribe, and in its external aspect .greed with 
that of the hyena. The fossil remains found by Professor Buckland 
were of the following animals, viz hyzna, elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potamus, deer, ox, and water-rat; the four first belong to species now 
extinct, but of the others nothing is said. It is evident that animals 
having the magnitude of the elephant or rhinoceros, could not enter 
a fissure so low and narrow as that at Kirkcale; and it appears pro- 
bable, that these bones could not have been floated into the fissure by 
means of water, otherwise they would not only have suffered from at- 
trition, but would be intermixed with sand or gravel, They must, 
therefore, have been transported thither in some other way. Profes- 
sor Buckland conjectures, that they were carried in for food by the 
hyznas, who appear to have been the sole inhabitants of the den. The 
smaller animals may have been carried in entire, the larger ones piece- 
meal; for by no other means, Professor Buckland remarks, could the 
bones of such large animals as the elephant and rhinoceros have reach- 
ed the furthest recesses of so small an opening, unless roiled thither 
by water; in which case the angles and edges would have been worn 
off by attrition, which is not the case. 


Fall of a Meteoric Stone at Juvinas in France. 


On the 15th of June 1821, about 4 P.M a meteoric stone, weigh- 
ing 220 Ib. fell at Juvinas, N. W. of Viviers, in the department of the 
Ardeche. It sunk five feet into the ground. Its surf ce was covered 
with a sort of glaze, Before it fell, it appeared like an enormous mass 
of fire, Its fall was accompanied with a continued rolling noisc, «nd 
four distinct detonations The sky was clear, and the sun shining 
bright.—See the Journal de Physique. tom. xcii. p. 463. 


Account of the Religious Paroxysms of the Shetlanders. 


The kirk was remarkably «rowded, since there was a sermon (o be 
preached incidental to the «dministration of the Sacrament; on which 
occasion I had an opportunity of seeing the convulsion fits to which 
the religious congregations of Shetland are subject The introduction 
of this malady into the country 1s referred to a date of nearly a centu- 
ry ago, and is attributed to a woman who had been subject to regular 
paroxysms of epilepsy, one of which occurred during divine service. 
Among adult females, and children of the male sex, at the tender age 
of six, fits then became sympathetic The patient complained, for a 
considerable time, of a palpitation of the heart; fainting ensued, and 
a motionless state lasted for more than an hour. But, in the course 
of time, this malady 1s said to have undergone a modification such as 
it exhibits at the present day: The female, whom it had attacked, 
would suddenly fall down, toss her arms about, writhe her body into 
various shapes, move her head suddenly from side to side, and, with 
eyes fixed and stared, send forth the most dismal cries If the fit had 
occurred on any occasion of public diversion, she would, as soon as it 
had ceased, mix with her companions, and continue her amusement 
as if nothing had happened. Paroxysms of this kind! prevailed most 
during the warm months of summer; and about fifty years ago, there 
was scarcely a S«bbath in which they ‘lid not occur. Strong passions 
of the mind, induced by religious enthusiasm, were also the exciting 
causes of these fits; but, like all such false tokens of divine workings, 
they were easily counteracted, by producing in patients such opposite 
states of mind, as arise from a sense of shame : thus they are under 
the controul of any sensible preacher, who will sdminister to a mind 
diseased—who will expose the folly of voluntarily yielding to a sym- 
pathy so easily resisted, or of inviting such attacks by affectation. An 
mtelligent and pious minister of Shetland informed me, that being con- 
siderably annoyed on bis first introduction into the country by these 

aroxysms, whereby the devotions of the church were much impeded, 

e obviated their repetition, by assuring his parishioners, that no treat- 
ment was more effectual than immersion in cold water, and as his kirk 
was fortunately contiguous to a fresh water lake, he gave notice that 
attendants should be at hand, during divine service, to ensure the pro- 
per means of cure. The sequel need scarcely be told. The fear o! 

ing carried out of the church, and into the water, acted like a charm; 
not a single Naiad was made, and the wortliy minister has, for many 
years, had reason to boast of one of the best regulated congregation? 





communicated the results of his enquiries tothe Royal Society of Len- in Shetland 
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When [attended the kirk of Baliasta, a female shriek, the indica- 
tion of a convulsion-fit, was heard; the minister (Mr. Ingram of Fet- 
lar) very properly stopped his discourse, until the disturber was re- 
moved; and after advising all those who thought they might be simi- 
larly affected, to leave the church, he gave out in the mean time a 
psalm. The congregation was thus preserved from farther inter:up- 
tion; for, on leaving the kirk, I saw several females writhing and tuss- 
ing about their arms on the green grass, who durst not, for fear of a 
censure from the pulpit, exhibit themselves after this manner within 
the sacred walls of the kirk. 


Camphor-Tree, Dryvbalanofis camphora. 


Specimens of this tree in flower (Dr Jack observes) were sent by 
Mr. Prince from Vapanooly to Sir T. S, Raffles in 1819 In Sumatra, 
the camphor trees are confined to the country of the Battas, which «x 
tends about a degree and a half to the north of the Equator. They 
are also found in Borneo, in nearly the same parallel of latitude ; and 
Dr. Jack thinks there are some in the neighbourhood of Singapore 
and Johore, This valuable tree, Dr. Jack informs us, is not known to 
exist in any other part of the world, and on this account, as well as the 
difficulty of obtaining its produce, this kind of camphor bears a very 
high price. It is all carried to China, where it sells for about twelve 
times as much as that of Japan. Tie camphor is found in a concrete 
state, in cavities and fissures in the heart of the tree. In order to ob- 
tain it, the tree is felled and split into lengths, to allow of the extrac- 
tion of the crystallized masses. The same trees afford both the con- 
crete substance and an oil, which is supposed to be the first stage of 
the formation of the camphor. The Sumatran camphor is lit‘le known 
in Europe, and it would perhaps, Dr Jack observes, deserve examin. 
atiou, to ascertain how far its properties differ from those of the com 
ae kind, It appears to be less volatile, and its odour is not so dif- 
usive. 


Dress of the Congoese. 


The ordinary dress of the men in all the countries between Cape 
Lopez and Benguela, is similar, and extremely simple : [t consists of 
four or five yards of coarse European manufacture, or as many grass- 
cloths sewed together as may ve requisite, When folded round the 
lower part of the body, it is fastened above the loins by a few yards 
of red or blue cloth tied in a large knot. This garm: nt reaches to 
the middle of the leg; the upper part is turned down over the belt, 
and the ends meet on the left thigh, the cornersdouching the ground 
A cat’s skin, an indispensable article of dress, hangs in front: the 
hea!, by which it is suspened, is turned downwards over the knot, 
and at its mouth usually hang a number of hawk.bells, keys, and other 
trinkets. A large tobacco-pipe, a knife or dagger, and a fitish, are se- 
cure’! beneath the belt. These, with a bracelet of ivory or brass, on 
each wrist, a piece of iron-chain on the ankles, anda commo» worste:' 
cap lying loosely on the head, complete the dress. he latter article, 
however, is seldom worn by the chiefs, whose whole costume, on days 
of ceremony, consists of much finer materials. In addition to the other 
parts of their dress, they wear the grass-cap and shawl on these occa- 
sions: their legs and arms arc decorated with ivory and brass brace 
lets, which, with « 1 wey of fitishes suspended from the left shoul- 
der, make a dreadful noise. The hair, which is commonly worn shor’ 
is inveniously shaven ina very singular manner: The head is divided, 
as i! were, into compartments, of which, each alternate one is cut out 
and the other allowed to grow. This order is reversed each success- 
ive shaving, the long hair being cut, and the short, left. 


Women. 


The Chiefs consider their wives as indispensable appendages of 
grandeur and dignity, The great mass of the people regard them as 
a source of wealth and independence. They perform every servile 
office, cultivate the ground, herd the sheep and goats, make baskets, 
spin, weave, &e. whilst the men doze away their time, in smoking to- 
bacco, or drinking palm-wiue, excent witen engaged in war, in the 
chace, or in fishing, &. The number of wives may thus be truly said 
to constitute the riches of the middle class. 

Phe dress of the women differs considerably from that of the men: 
They have neither the cloth-belt, cap, shawl, nor catskin, not even a 
fitish to guard them from danger! They are, however, allowed the 
untimited use of bea is and shells; and with these they decorate their 
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whole day is often sufficient for the comple'ion ot a single head. Over 
the eye-lashes, black lines are drawn, and the front teeth are filed in- 
to one or two sharp fangs. Many of the women ornament their bo- 
dies with a sort of tatoving, which, judging from the size of the sears, 
must be a very cruel operation; but the custom is not common: they 
do not stain the wounded parts in the manner of the Otaheitans, with 
a colouring substance. A married woman generilly wears her hair 
after the fashion of her husband’s. Young women arrived ata certain 
age paint their bodies with a paste made from the powder of red- 
wood ; and, instead of shaving their heads, although the hair is still 
kept short, plait it in elegant curves close to the skin. 

Singing and dancing are two necessary accomplishments of a fe- 
male. For these, however, and the servile offices of the conjugal 
life, she is chiefly valued. @fhe wife is the property of her husband, 
who, for certain misdemeanours, can sell her; but this expedient is 
seldom resorted to, especially if her father be a man of consequence ; 
in that case, recourse is had to the ordeal trial. She is im a manner 
purchased from her relations, than whose cons nt, no o'her sanction, 
is requisite to constitute the marriage. Their approbation is expres- 
sed by acceptance of a present, generally adequate to her full value 
were she sold in the market. 


Dancing. 

No opportunity is lost of engaging in this favourite amusement: Ta 
good weather, every village sends forth its evening band of joyful 
dancers. The circle being formed, a couple step forward and com- 
mence the dance, which is carried on with much animation; and ha- 
ving exhausted all their agility and address, they are relieved by ano- 
ther pair who advance from opposite parts of the circle, and this is 
continued in successsion, until the whole group is coinpletely weari- 
ed. Their various movements and attitudes, grotesque and uncouth 
as they are, harmonize with the wild and plaintive measure of the 
song. A full chorus, accompanied by the notes of a rude five-stringed 
lyre, produces a very pleasing effect. 


—=—— 
POLITICAL, 
THE MIX CONTRACT, 
Which has opened so wide a field for investigation, and 





involved so many persons and families in its nefarious vor- 
tex, is of more importance to the character of the coun- 
try, and the reputation of Mr. Monroe’s government, than 
seems to be generally imagined. But the silence of all 
the papers upon this subject, as it affects Mr. Monroe’s 
administration, however it may grieve cannot surprise us, 
when we consider the happy system of English policy 






w as been adopted and acted upon at Washington. 
According to the new code of the Court at the Capitol, the 


President, like the A7vng, is held not to be responsible for 
the abuses rostitutions of government—Ais head can- 
not be to nd if you discover and prove peculation, 
fraud, or in government, you must blame his 
Cabine —-you must look to Mr. Calhoun, Mr. 
Adams, tever other Secretary, who may have been 
most prominent in the corruption committed.—Now this, 
we fee] ourselves bound to declare, is a wicked departure 
from the virtuous and simple maxims of Republican Go- 
vernment, which holds a// the agents of the People, to be 
directly responsible for their actions ; without exception, 
from the highest to the lowest. Mix is proved to be a man 
of unprincipled character—his contract is proved to be 
illegal ;—he has failed in his engagements, and swindled 
the government. Who is to blame for this? Is it Mr. 
Calhoun, under whose Department it comes in the official 
classification of business, or the Cabinel, or Mr. M 








oOnroe, 





persons most profusely ; a few strings of beads supply the place of 
the belt) There is scarcely an art ) 
hicher value than the heir of the elephant’s tail, 
the neck with large pieces of cor] streng upon it. 

Techons as are the oper tions of the toilet in our own country, thes 
are of short duration compared to that process in Congo, where a 


ticle of dress upon which they set a | all responsible. 
It is worn aroun’! 


| ment, to the amount of nearly half a m 


or Gen. Swift? In our opinion they are all culpable, and 
First, Mr. Calhoun is eensurab! 
mitting a violation of law, ina contract in his Depart- 
ition of doliars — 
Mr. Monroe is culpable in retaining a Secretary, whe 
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could thus suffer so flagrant a departure from the usages| contract could have been procured at $2 
General | perch; and one of the persons examined, declared that 


of government, and the laws of the country. 
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50-100 per 


Swift of the: Engineer Department, is answerable not only | he would have taken the contract at $100,000 less than 


to Mr. Calhoun, but to the Preswent; and the Cabinet: 
are equally criminal in not openly remonstrating against | 
the iniquitous proceeding. If we understand anysthing of | 
Republican Government, all subordinate public officers are | 
responsible to the chief servants of the People, and those | 
servants are, in their turn, answerable to the People them- | 
selves. There is a chain of responsibility for the proper | 
exercise of their several powers#ithroughout the whole | 
system of government; this chain cannotsbe broken, so as} 
to favour the impunity of one delinquent, at the expense | 
of another. The moment this is done, that moment isthe | 
government prostituted and corrupt.—That moment has | 
actually arrived—Mr. Calhoun, who if justly dealt with | 
has his full share of guilt, is made to bear all the conse- 
quences, he is the seape-goat, and the immortal Mr. Mon- 
roe, that Revolutionary Patriot, (who scratched his finger 
by awkwardly handling his own bayonet !) is to pass with 
impunity. The shame of this Royal System of ordain- 
ing that the President can do no wrong, is too glaring 
not to expose its own turpitude. If John Adams is to bear 
the infamy of the Sedition Law, the midnight appoint- 
ments, and the other outrages of his administration.—If 
Madison is to go down to posterity loaded with the dis- 
grace of the Banking and National Debt System ; why 
should not Mr. Monroe likewise take the consequences of 
his corruptions, and be branded accordingly with the cen- 
sures of the people? We are certain that every real De- 
mocrat will, in his heart condemn him, and wherefore 
should he cease to speak, what he so poignantly feels ? 
Mr. Calhoun too, must bear his proportion of the oblo- 
quy of this deed, which took place under his own eyes, in 
his proper department. A man who could thus, while 
Secretary at War, trample the laws and usages of govern- 
ment under foot, and squander hundreds of thousands of 
the public money, to gratify a favourite, ér.the relations 
of a favourite; and permit the clerks in his dep nt, 
to share and divide the spoil ;—is forever disqu by 
that one act, from becoming the President of a virtuous 
and free People. Such a deed requires no ment. Eve- 
ry man perceives it to be wrong ; every, must repro- 
bate the act, and distrust the author of} 
quire that Mr. Calhoun should be ae 
sideng, to make him guilty—taken as an 
is culpable. 4 
The iniquity of the whole transaction is greatly aggra- 
vated by the secrecy of the contract with Mix. It was 
altogether private. A secret and private contract to the 
amount of nearly half a million of dollars, by which go- 
vernment have lost an incalculable sum! And this in the 
War Department, at the head of which is the man, who 
aspires to be the Caucus Candidate for the Presidency ! 
—Here we associate the act with the pretensions of the 
author of it; and it is not unjust to declare, that such an 
act is a disqualification for such an office. 
The secret contract with Miz was, to deliver 150,000 
perch of stone, for which he was to receive 450,000 dol- 
lars, or $3 per perch. The Select Committee of Con- 









Mix received !—Mix, however, never fulfilled his con- 
tract, and the Committee state, that the sum $77,547 will 
be saved, ‘‘ if the government is absolved from the obli- 
gation to the contractor, by the non-performance of his 
covenants ;”’ they being now able to purchase it at SL 75- 
100 per perch, and 62,036 perch, being still wanting, to 
complete the original quantity contracted for with Mix. 

We doubt, ifthe kennels of British corruption, can fur- 

nish any thing to exceed this contract, with a man noto- 
riously unprincipled. And yet, how much better does 
even Mix appear, than the Agents of the People, who 
connived at, and favoured his swindling contract, in pre- 
ference to those of the old and respectable quarry owners 
of Georgetown, at a cheaper rate! Placed as the sworn 
guardians of the Public Money, they should have held it 
dearer than their fortunes, or their lives. A man who 
will squander for the benefit of others, can have no hesi- 
tation in squandering for himself. 
We conclude therefore, in the words of the “ Washing- 
ton Gazelle, with this addition, that we extend his first 
observation, to the General Government first, and then 
to the War Department, whose officers are appointed and 
removed by the President.—If Mr. Monroe retains the 
Secretary of War, does he not to all intents and in every 
sense, sanction his misdemeanours 2? We challenge a re- 
ply. . 

** Here is inleed, says the Washington Gazette, a precious sample 
of the administration of the War Department. Tie nation on the 
brink of pecuniary ruin—the war department makes a secret con- 
tract, for it cannot be called a private contract, and squanders away 
the people’s money by tens of thousands on its favourt'es: we have 
indeed fallen on evils times, and nothing can save us but a complete 
political regeneration.” 

Since the foregoing was written, we observe by the 
Washington Gazette, that a very material hiatus has oc- 
curred in the publication of the Documents that formed 
the Report of the Select Committee on the Mix Contract. 
The documents thus mysteriously lost, are very essential 
to prove, that Mr. Perley actually made proposals to take 
the contract at $75,000 /ess than was given to Mix! The 
Engineer denies having received those Proposals. Mr. 
Perley before the Committee testified to having sent them ; 
and Mr. Perley’s character is unblemished. But his Tes- 
timony, as taken by the committee has been lost, between 
the clerk of the House, and the Printer! ‘ This is a sin- 
gular coincidence of alleged accident, saysthe Washing- 
ton Gazette, and unfortunately all tending to keep the 
part Perley took, both in his proposals and testimony, 
against the War Department, oud of sight.” 

We are much mistaken, if at the expiration of Mr. 
Monroe’s Administration, he is not found to be no sin- 
cere and honest Republican—but a Federalist of John 
Adams’s stamp in disguise—a Counterfeit ! 


A MIDDLING INTEREST PARTY. 


A common sense of the unity of intcrests among all the productive 
classes of society, in contradistinction to the rich, the great Stockhold- 
ers, and the Aristocratic has recently given birth in Boston, to a party 
of the People, who seem destined to gain the Political Ascendancy of 








gress, appointed to enquire into the transaction, ascertain- 
ed by indubitable testimony, that stone at the time of the 


the State, as well as the city. In forming this party no respect has 
been had to old party names; because it was discovered, that a me- 
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chanic, a manufacturer, a tradesman, or a farmer, who called himself | transactions of Dr. and Cr.—The verdict, as the Editor of 


a Federalist gave himself a name in direct contradiction to his business 
and his eterest, ws well as his sympathies, and all that constitutes hap. 
piness. It was found, that a party managed and controlled by the 
Rich exclusively, was altogether foreign to the interests and sympathies 
of the less opulent members, whos: occupations in lite, were placed by 
their proud and rcl+ members as barriers between them, to prevent 
an intimate association, or a participation of influence. The trades- 
men in the Federal ranks, thus bore a name which signihed nothing, 
—but the tools of the Aristocracy. ‘They were Aristocrats in name, but 
not in fortune, or in manner of living ; and became, in fact, their own 
enemirs by uniting with those who oppressed them. 

Whaat is true in Boston, in this respect, is true every where. It is 
irue in Philadelphia; and in ne place upon earth is it so solemn and 
important. The majority, and a very large m jority of the population 
of this city, is composed of the productive classes, mechanics, trades- 
men, and manufacturers, whose inierest is one, and whose happiness 
is to be promoted by the same measures. Yet we perceive, that on 
half of these industrious citizens, have taken the name ot Federadists, 
or Aristocrats, while th. y possessed none of the principles. sympathies, 
or interests, of that Lordly class of stock-holding gentry—but, on the 
contrary, have interests and sympathics, exactly the reverse of their 
self-chosen masters. Now the productive classes of this city, may ob- 
tain the ent're government of it, whenever they think proper to cal! 
themselves by their right names; to act in concert for their common 
bem fit, and to create a party of their own, for their own government 
and happiness, f) 1s not only pertectt ridiculons and laughable, to 
hear a mechanic call himself a Federalist but it is wicked ;—for by so 
doing, he attempts to change, as far as lies in his power, the popular 
character of the government, by supporting and voting for men, who 
support an Aristocracy, avd studiously exclude the productive class s 
from any share in the governmenat.—What shoul! we think of th 
tradesmen of England, calling themselves the Wodility, without a shi) 
ling of the Funds ‘n their pocket? Wonld it make them rich ? Would 
it make it their anterest, to increase the Tares; or make them happier 
or b. ter, in any sense "No—it would make tiem more wretched, and 
poorer; for they would be supporting a system, at variance with in- 
dustry, and in open wor with trritt ond independence,—It is impos- 
sible, that a mun of the middle interest, by fortune, or trade, can ever 
become an .drist-crat merely -y taking the name. Unless he can 
change his ocenj: stron be need not cal himself a Federalist; for he 


never will be though: se, by the rich, and the chiefs of that party, till) 


he becOmes wealihy, with money in the stocks, wih a coach to rice 
in, a big house to treat company in, and a conscience that would re 
fuse to shave a tr-desman’s note, f-r less than 15 per cent. 

In the government of the city, our mechanics and tradesmen, have 
more at stake than they imagine ; but «s long as they call themselves 
Federulists and act the part of teols and fools, to the rich and thggproud, 
thes must expect to have thew taxes doubled, by these Hl: and 
Aristocrats -The infatusiion is really wonderful, which can array one 
hal of lhe middling classes, unier the banners of the Federalists, to em 
slave wot only the other half, but themselves also! We put the ques- 
tion to these nominal Federslisis, and let them answer it, if they can 
—Are you ever cominated for office, or sent to the Legislirure, or 
Congress, by the rich Aristocratic leaders of your party ‘—No—you 
draw the car of triumoh for them—you are put im harness—and are 
only not hicked—@gecause you draw well This seli degradation is 
shameful! Every spiricd and indep: ndent tradesman, should spur: 
the base office, of working his own disgrace ; and all uni ing togethe: 
would sneedily put the Duées where they aspire to be—in the soliiude 
of creatness, 


MYSTERY—IN ACCOUNTS. 

Tue United States, in their District Court of New-York, 
have prosecuted the Vice-President of the U.S as a pub- 
lie defaulter.—The cause was fully heard before Judge 
Van Ness ; and the Jury brought in @ genera/ verdict in 


the Evening Post observes, may bring a bit of moonshine 
upon the evening of his days, but we really think a little 
Sunshine, thrown upon the subject, would be far more ac- 
ceptable tothe People. In respect to the General Govern- 
ment we really begin to believe that—Chaos is come 
again ; unless we suppose, what is not altogether impro- 
bable, that the eloquence of Judge Van Ness, in pleading 
for his early friend and ancient companion, so fascinated 
the minds of the Jury as to deprive them of the faculty ot 
impartial judgment. However this may be, there is cer- 
tainly a mystery hanging over this affair, which implicates 
in deep and indelible @sgrace, either the District Court. 
or the National @overnment.—The case too, we believe, 
is one that rarel never occurs, that a verdict is given 
against the Government; for the Government being the 
prosecutor, it seldom proceeds to this last extremity, with- 
out tenable grounds of action. That this prosecution was 
against the Vice-President, is another strong feature ia 
favour of the validity of the claim. Whether the case will 
rest here remains to be seen—so far we have never seen a 
more marvellous case. 

P. S A fecble ray of light has been thrown upon this subject, by 
the publications of the items of Mr. Tompkin’s account »gainst the 
government, in which there appears a charge of 95 O00 dollars az a 
Commission for negoctating Treasury Notes, at five per cent! ! A very 
frugal and disinterested agent truly! Only five per Cent /—Vruly oui 


Government is growing too parsimonious, and the public servants too 
modest, too patriotic! 


GENERAL JACKSON’S LETTER 
To the Secretary of State. 





L.1KF all the productions of the same great mind, is « 


,manly, energetic, and powerful document, replete with 


invincible arguments, and sound maxims of National ho 
nour—in refutation of the aspersions and insolence of the 
Spanish Minister’s Letter of the 22d November, 1821, in 
tion to the seisure of the Papers and Documents, which 
Spanish officers attempted to plunder at Pensacola.— 

is saying little to affirm, that General Jackson, in this 
etter of the 22d of January 1822, has fully justified him- 
self, eriminated beyond a possibility of doubt, the Span- 
ish orities who perpetrated the atrocities, which h« 
was so prompt toarrest. Much more however is demand- 
ed of us, thaf Sigh a bare allegation of fact, of which ni 
patriotic Am@fi¢an ever chérished a doubt. Justice, and 

















the outr aracter of General Jacksan, so fouly slan- 
dered, b nish Minister De nduaga ; imperious- 


ly eall fe proceeding on the part of our Executive, 
which sh rotect General Jackson in future, from the 
icold blooded insinuations of guilt, so repeatedly made by 
the public agents of the wretched Ferdinand. ‘The digni- 
ty, honour, and reputation of the Republic, are grossly as- 
sailed by this persevering detraction of the greatest Cap- 





favour of Mr. Tompkins, the Vice-President ; for $126,| tain, and most illustrious chief, of whom we can boast ; and 


799, 97-100, due from the Government to him. 


They | we owe it to the honour of the Nation, to silence forever 


also signed a Certificate to that effect, to enable him to ithe libellers of General Jackson, who, dhrough him, aim 
| to villify and degrade the country ;—that country, which 

The Vice-President has for some time been declared | owes so much of her glory to him, and with whom he: 
Insolvent ; his estate is assigned to his creditors, and all} Fame must forever be imperishably associated.—We ecan- 
the disgrace of poverty has been attached to him, by that! not better express our opinions upon this subject than by 


receive the money awarded him by their verdict. 


very government of which he is the Second Executive of- 
ficer. Here is mystery, indeed, in the simple, every day 








_. 


| responding the conciucing part of General Jackson's letter 


above referred to ;—and which breathes a noble spirit o! 
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Republican Independence, which must extort admiration 
and praise from every tongue. 


“ These disclosures, continues General Jackson, I hope, will exempt 
me from the criminal charge which Don Joaquin de Anduaga has pre. 
ferred against me, of having trampled upon the law of nations, anc 
the law of every civilized country. If the detection of treachery, and 
prevention of fraud, the security of the rights of the citizen, and a 
scrupulous adherence to the articles of the treaty, which both govern 
ments were sacredly bound to fulfil, are to be considered atrocities, 
I have to observe, that I glory in the charge, and give this further as- 
surance, that itis the course which! shall always pursue. I would 
enquire of this minister, whether the law of nations protects the agents 
of Spain in the open violation of the treaty, the rights of individuals, 
and the orders of their government? Does this law sanction the non 
compliance with the most solemn engagements, by which the rights 
of individuals were to be sacrificed, byggerrving them of those evi- 
dences of property stipulated to be def¥ered over with the country 
ceded ? If so, then is every tresty a perfec ery, and the law of 
nations becomes the authority for every spe of fraud and corrup- 
tion. Coppinger and Callava might not only have carried away all the 
archives of the coun'ry, but also the negroes, or moveable property 
and their agency would have seeured them from merited punishment 

* The remark of the Spanish minister “ that the more my conduct 
is considered, the more evident it is, that my sole object has been to 
insult Spain2? L have to observe in reply, that it is unjust ; I challenge 
Don Joaquin de Anduaga to establish the fact necessary to authorize 
such a conclusion. If 1 know myself, I can declare, with the utmost 
confidence, that I have never entertained any thing like national an- 
tipathies, and that my conduct on no occasion has ever been influenced 
by such base and unmanly considerations.—All the measures of my 
administration, whilst Governor of the Floridas, were founded up on 
the principles of justice; the object of which was to secure to the 
United States, and the people who were citizens of the ceded pro- 
vinces, those rights which were guarantied to them ander the cession 
and which the officers of Spain had wantonly violated, in controven- 
tion of the treaty, the positive orders of their superiors and their own 
solemn pledges and engagements. ‘The virtuous and honourable 
Spaniard claims the same share of my respect and confidence as the 
citizens belonging to any other nation. 1 rejvice in the regeneration 


of Old Spain, and in the independence of the American colonies, and | 


hope that both may free themselvesf rom that misrule and oppression 
with which they have been cursed for centuries past, under former 
governments. ms : 

“ The language used throughout the letters of the minister of Spain, 
and the chargers therein contained in relation to myself, cannot but 
be viewed as an insult to my government, to the American people, 
and to the officer whom he has endeavoured to cover with odium and 
disgrace. It is derogatory to that comity and decorum which shtpit 
always characterize diplomatic communications, and which are e 
tial to the harmony and friendly intercourse of nations. In reply,j 
confidently trust, that the President of the United States will tak 
such a stand, as shall secure the respect due from foreign minigters to 
his exalted station, to the officers of the government, and tion 
over which he presides. 

“It isa subjeet of remark, that I have been the object of Spanish cal- 
umny and virulent animadversion, ever since the transactions of the 
Seminole war. This spirit of hostility is to be Vered in the ob- 
servation of governor Mahy to Col. Ferbes; in the letter of the lat- 
ter to the Secretary of State, of the 20th Mayy 18215 im the protests 
of Colonels Coppifiger and Callava; and has per all the diplo- 
Matic communications of Spanish ministers subsequent hing period 





‘to which [have alluded Although such a course is insiilting to my- 


self, io the executive, and to the American people,'I ‘never deem- 
ed it of sufficient importance to induce me to complain. 

“ Feeling a confidence in having always pr a duty, whilst 
in the service of my country,! disregard the abuse and vituperation 
of Spanish agents, from a belief that my government would vindicat: 
its honour and dignity. This, I flatter myself, will be accom- 
plished in due time. A considerable portion of my life has been de 
voted to the happiness, honour, and glory of my country, and when 
my conduct has met the approbation of the government, I have a right 
to expect that it will resist any attempt to slander my reputation. Not- 
withstanding I solicit the most free and unrestrained investigation into 
all the measures of my public life, by those to whom I am responsible, 
it is conceived that the same Jatitude,should not be granted fo the 
ministers of foreign powers. Such an interference is rude and inde- 
corous, and should be resented on all proper occasions. This, it is 
believed, is not due to me alone, but to the Pfesicdent and the nation.” 


When we thus perceive the enlightened Statesman, com- 
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bined with the great Warrior, we naturally recal to memo- 
ry, the great Roman Commanders, who like Cesar, could 
immortalize their country as well by the eloquence of their 
pen as the skill of their sword.—In the history of the Unit- 
ed States, the Letters of Jackson will form a not less promi- 
nent part, than those of his prototype, General Wash- 
ington, 


A ROYAL BANK AND ARMY TOAST. 


A public dinner was given to the Hon. George M‘Dufiie, 
at the village of Edgefield (S. C.) on his return from Con- 
gress. Among the toasts quafled on the occasion was the 
following. 

“John C Calhoun and Langdon Cheves—the one the wise project- 


or, and the other the fearless executor of that great measure, which 
has saved our country from national and individu! bankruptcy.” 


Next to a 4th of July Oration, the best means of scal- 
ing the Presidential Chair, is by Public Dinners and Pa- 
triotic Toasts. But this of the Village of Edge/ielil, is 
the first Monarchical Toast that we remember to have 
seen used, as a stepping stone to the favour of a Democra- 
tic people, and the first station inthe Republic. That the 
supporters of Mr. Calhoun deem his wise project of an 
English Bank, a feather in his political cap, is only a 
proof that his supporters are Englishmen or adherents of 
the Royal System ; with hearts expatriated to G. Britain, 
and persons and property protected under the laws of the 
Republic! We had before heard some rumours of Mr. 
Calhoun’s attachment to Englishmen, and the British Con- 
stitution ; as well as of a certain appointment in the War 
Office, of an English gentlemen of high-toned aristocrat 
politics, well known for his bitter hatred of the Democra- 
tic Party ;—but till we saw this Toast, we never felt inclined 
to give full faith and credit to all the current reports of his 
anti-Republican Sentiments. But the Toast is wrong ;— 
it is defective ; and we therefore propose to publish a New 
Edition, improved, corrected, and enlarged, thus 


© J.C, Calhoun and Langdon Cheves—the one the wise and consis- 
tent opponent of the Old Bané, and the virtuous and royal projector 
of the New Bank ; and the other the fearless and faithless conductor 
of that phan, Engine of arbitrary and Royal Power; which has 
plunged the Nation in Disgrace, and covered individual enterprize 
with general bankruptcy.” 


GOVERNORS! @ 


Tue time is fast approaching when the People of Pennsylvania will 
again be called upon, to choose a chief Magistrate, wo succeed the 
present sleepy and inefficient incumbent. In the performance of this 
solemn and important duty, we sincerely hope they will endeavour to 
avoid the error they fell into, at the Election of General Hiester, and 
vote for a min, who has intellect and judgment sufficient, to act inde- 
pendently of the dictation of cabals, or the secret influence of anti- 
quated intriguers, incapable of being friends, and disqualified for coun- 
sellors.—The existing Administration of Pennsylvania wili certainly 
furnish an apt lesson for improvement. Let us have no more Candi- 
dates from the Counterfeit Republicans, the English Federalists in dis- 

tise ~=Let us have no more Revolutionary heroes, whose exploits ure 
Tei only to themselves ! But above all, let us have no Candidates 
claimed by two parties at the same time ; who are sure to be without 
principles, political honesty, or sound policy. Let us have no man, who 
was a Federalist, and is a Republican; or who is as much of one as 
the other; or what they call » moderate Democrat; or one so good, as 
to belong to all parties ; or a man who has studied, (like his present 
Excellency) the art of balancing ; and would destroy all political dis- 
\inctions, that the general want of principle, might secure him impu- 
nity for his misdemeanours, and shield his folly and his ignorance from 
contempt and exposure, Ecce Homo. 
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